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APPENDIX  i; 

Extracts  from  Mr.  S.  Subba  Rao's  Introduc- 
tions to  the  translations  of 

(a)  The  Brahma  ratras. 

"This  system  is  reviewed  in  the  Sarvadarsana  Sangraha  as 
Paruapragnya  Darsana," 

'•  In  the  recent  awakening  of  the  world  to  a  careful  research 
into  the  philosophical  systems  of  India,  both  native  and  foreign 
scholars  have  done  a  great  deal  to  place  before  the  English-knowing 
readers  the  different  schools  of  teaching  that  are  to  this  day  flourish* 
ing  in  the  country.  Circumstances  have,  however,  been  favourable  to 
draw  their  attention  only  to  a  few  particular  systems,  while  there  is 
yet  a  large  number  worthy  of  careful  investigation.  Of  these  latter 
an  important  one  is  that  taught  by  Sriman  Madhvacharya." 

"  The  community  of  Sri  Madhva's  followers  is  comparatively 
(small.  But  the  system  taught  by  him  deserves  to  be  studied  and 
appreciated  in  a  scientific  spirit/' 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  six  well-known  systems  of 
philosophy  had  grown  up  at  least  before  the  decline  of  Buddhism,  if 
their  existence  earlier  than  Buddha's  time  could  not  be  granted 
Most  schools  that  grew  up  afcer  Budha,  apparently  taking  their  stand 
on  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  have  sought  to  recognise  a  distinction, 
sometimes  irreconcilable,  between  the  teachings  of  the  Upanishads 
and  those  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the  revealed  literature.  But 
Tradition  and  tjie  spirit  of  the  genuine  Puranas  and  Itihasas  are 
against  such  separation  or  distinction  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  Vedas,  which  cannot  but  savour  of  heterodoxy,  as  the  Nyaya 
and  some  sftier  systems  have  been  remarked  to  do." 

"  Admitting  the  Vedas  in  their  different  parts  to  be  the  pro* 
duction  of  differentages,  there  is  still  nothing  against  seei/ig  a  con- 
tinuity of  spirit  and  purpose  running  through  all  three  divisions  of 
the  Vedas." 

"  Even  the  results  of  the  modern  researches  cannot  support 
the  supposition  that  the  general  principles  made  use  of  in  the  Purva 
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Himamsa'are  purely  Jaimini's  own.    For  modern  scholars  think  that 
he  work  of  systematising  the  Vedic  teaching  mut  have  been  going 
on  before  a  Vyasa  or  a  Jaimini  could  give  the  present  shape  to  the 
various  opinions  held  on  the  several  topics." 

"  From  the  numerous  texts  quoted  from  all  the  Mandalas  of 
the  Rik-Samhita,  it  would  appear  that  only  for  the  sake  of  making 
liia  work  intelligible  to  the  later  generations  he  has  refrained  from 
drawing  upon  still  older  literature." 

{b}  The  Bhagavad-Gfta. 

"  The  Master  is  better  known  by  the  highly  significant  name 
Purna  Pragna — a  name  by  which  the  great  Vedic  commentator 
Mddhavacharya  also  chose  to  dstinguish  his  philosophy.  He 
appeared  at  an  age  when  the  Vedic  Religion  and  philosophy  had 
become  hopelessly  mixed  up  with  the  teachings  of  Gautama  Buddha 
and  when  the  work  of  his  orthodox  predecessors  was  but  feebly 
asserting  the  orthodox  views  ;  and  by  the  force  of  his  teachings  he 
has  eminently  succeeded  in  restoring  to  the  world  the  old  Aryan 
logic  and  in  the  still  grander  object  of  isolating  the  orthodox  theory 
from  that  of  Buddha." 

"  Simplicity,  brevity,  strict  logic,  respect  for  authority  are  the 
chigf  characteristics  of  his  writings ;  and  they  are  mostly  intended, 
not  for  the  pupil,  but  for  the  learned  master  who  can  expound  the 
philosophy  when  the  general  principles  are  already  familiar/' 

"  In  reviewing  the  translation  of  the  Purna-Pragna  Darsana, 
it  has  been  remarked  that  the  Acharya  does  not  enter  into  questions 
of  metaphysical  subtlity.  The  remark  is  applicable  <taly  to  what  one 
may  find  in  the  Bhashya  proper  for  the  Acharya  reserves  all  such 
discussions  to  a  separate  work  called  Anu-Bhashya  (Ah;t  Vyakhya) 
which  has,  through  its  glorious  commentary  the  Nyayasudha,  com- 
manded the  highest  esteem  of  the  Pandit  world.  With  a  perfect  in- 
sight into  the  difficulties  of  the  Ordinary  student  he  has  excluded 
such  discussions  also  from  many  other  works." 

'•Two  centuries  is  after  all  a  small  period,  and  at  least 
this  interval  must  have  elapsed  before  Purna- Pragna's  system  could 
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r  » 

have  beeft  recognised  as  deserving  a   place]    along   with    the  older 
Darsanas  or  systems  of  philosophy." 

'•  The  scholarship  of  Naraharifcirtha  is  evidenced  by  his  com- 
mentaries  on  the  Acharya's  writings ;  and  some  of  his  explanations  of 
the  text  are  criticised  by  Jayatirthaswami  who,  it  has  been  shown 
belongs  to  a  period  much  earlier  than  that  of  Vidyaranyasxvamiu..'- 

« the  date  of  his  brith  cannot  be  later  than  Salivahana's 

yenr  1029  ;'  or  can  it  be  put  earlier  than  S.  1025." 

"  From  an  historical  point  of  view  thejdate  of  the  work  is  an 
important  and  interesting  item  of  enquiry  ;  and  an  enquiry  pursued 
with  fanciful  materials  on  the  most  enlightened  methods  becomes 
highly  amusing.  A  good  deal  has  been  written  on  the  probable 
date  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  generally  with  a  purpose  to  assign  to  ib 
the  latest  date  possible  and  to  trace  in  it  as  much  of  foreign  influence- 
as  resemblances  can  mislead  one  to  do.  The  earlier  date  is  with  some 
probability  fixed  when  the  Atharvana  Upanishads  came  to  be  re- 
cognised. Ninetenths  of  the  illusion  in  which  the  world  is  pleased 
to  remain  arises  from  ill  considered  similarity.  If  according  to  the 
modern  critics  the  original  Bharata  of  twenty  thousand  verses  should 
in  point  of  style  be  compared  with  this  composition  (Gita),  a  tolerably 

correct  view  is  possible  to  take When  this  consideration  can 

persuade  us  to  admit  it  as  a  genuine  part  of  the  original  Mahabharat, 
there  should  be  no  cause  of  dissatisfation  in  giving  the  Gita  the  same 
date  as  the  Mahabharat.  For  the  great  Epic  itself  does  not  claim  to 
be  older  than  the  ^btharvan  Upaui shads.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
modern  scholars  have  not  succeeded  in  giving  a  late  date  to  the 
AtharvanaSamhita." 

"S**;i&an  Madhavacharya  remarks,  'Even  a  millionth  part  can- 
not be  found  of  the  genuine  Bharata.  It  has  been  hacked  and 
hewed  and  mutilated,  nay,  it  has  given  place  to  altogether  foreign 
matter,  until  at  last  nothing  but  the  name  remains,  Hence,  with 
great  difficulty,  after  deep  researches  and  due  consideration,  the 
subject-matter  of  the  original  is  briefly  presented  in  this  work 
f(Nirnaya,y  The  genunciriess  of  the  extent  Bharata  need  not  be  iou 
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peached  by  a  foreigner.  His  criticism  now,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  does 
not  concern  the  real  work." 

"  The  truths  propounded  in  the  Qita  are,  it  is  said,  proved  by 
the  words  (reasonings)  of  the  Brahma  Sutras  (XIII.  4).  The  Brahma- 
Sutras  do  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Vedas, 
not  merely  of  the  Upanishads  as  supposed  by  some,  but  of  all  the 
revealed  literature  as  a  whole.  The  reference  in  this  work  should  if 
it  has  any  force  at  all,  be  taken  to  imply  the  same  regard  for  Srutis." 

APPINDIX  II. 

Extracts  from  (Rai  Bahadur,)  Srisa  Chandra  Vasu's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  translation  of  the  Upanishads. 


"  The  great  Vaishnava  teachers  like  Ramanuja  and  Ananda 
Tirtha  (Madhva)  were  the  exponents  of  the  religious  and  devotional 
sides  of  these  heirlooms  of  humanity.  The  masses  of  India  are 
saturated  with  these  Upanishad  teachings  in  that  respect  only." 

"Among  the  Upanisheds  the  Isuvasya  stands  first.  It  i8 
perhaps  the  oldest  of  them  all." 

"This  Isvasya  is  pehaps  the  most  mystical  of  all.  As 
Madhva  points  out,  it  contains  the  great  ineffable  name  of  God  i.  e. 
•I  am  that  I  am';—  'Soham  Asmi." 

"Another  point  which  Madhva  clearly  brings  out  is  the 
indwelling  of  the  Lord  in  Asu.  Now  Asu  is  a  word  derived  from  root 
"as"  'to  be  ;  '  to  breathe  '  Asu  means  'life  ;  breath  '  or  prana.  It  is  the 
first  Begotten  of  the  God,  the  spirit.  The  God  dv:elling  in  Asu  or 
Prana1  is  called  Asura  (or  Ahura  of  the  Parsis)  —  the  active  Saguna 
Brahman.  This  Asu  or  Prana  is  the  Christ-principle  of  the  Gnot- 
tics.  These  strange  coincidences  cannot  all  be  accidental.  They 
prove  that  all  prophets  —  whether  Zarathustra  or  Hoses  or  Madhva  — 
were  messengers  of  thd  Great  White  Lodge  ;  and  so  naturally  taught 
the  same  doctrine." 

"  Another  keynote  struck  by  Madhva  is  his  interpretation  of 
the  triplet  verses  9—  -11.  He  enunciates  the  great  altruistic  doc- 
trine, so  gloriously  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  all  great  Teachers,  that 


a  great  responsibility  rests  with  him  who  knows.  He  is  bound  to 
teach  others  in  order  to  dispel  the  ignorance  of  the  world  ;  otherwise 
his  lot  is  even  worse  than  those  of  the  ignorant." 

Kena-TTpanishad. 

"  The  whole  of  Madhva's  commentary  except  the  last  few 
lines)  is  an  extract  from  the  Brahma-sara,  a  book  from  which  he 
copiously  quotes  in  other  Upanishads  also.  The  Brahma-Sara 
appears  to  be  a  metrical  commentary  on  the  Upanishads  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  manuscript  of  it  is  available  and  who  is  its 
author  and  when  it  was  composed.  If  it  is  not  the  work  of  Madhva 
himself,  it  shows  that  the  doctrines  systematised  by  him  were 
current  long  before  his  time  and  he  was  its  chief  and  most  illustrious 
exponent." 

"  This  Upanishad  also  lends  itself  to  Madhva's  view  of  Prana* 
Its  very  first  line  uses  the  epithet  prathama  'Thd  First'  with  regard 
to  Prana :  and  then  shows  tha  great  function  performed  by  him." 

"  Another  point  which  strikes  the  reader  brought  up  under 
Sankara's  system  is  the  statement  that  Brahman  as  Yaksha  does  not 
appear  alone  but  is  accompanied  by  at  least  ten  Shiniog  Ones.  Ail 
tho  devas  did  not  fall  into  the  error  in  which  Agni,  Nasikya  Yayu 
and  Indra  seemed  to  have  fallen." 

Xatha-Upanifthad. 

"  The  interpretation,  therefore,  of  Madhva  and  Bamanuja  is 
more  near  the  truth,  i.  e.,  that  the  third  question  does  not  relate  to 
survival  of  soul  after  dgath,  but  to  the  far  more  transcendental  ques- 
tion the  survival  of  individual  consciousness  in  the  state  of  Nirvana 
or  Mukti,  and  wither  the  Released  are  within  the  government  of 
God  or  transcend  that  even/' 

Pratna-TTpanishad, 

"The  Pra'na  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  Hinda 
systems  of  philosophy  and  Religion  but  it  occupies  perhaps  nowhere 
so  pre-eminently  high  a  position  as  in  the  system  of  Sri  Madhva 
With  him  this  Prana  is  the  great  Mediator,  the  Intercessor,  the  First 
Begotten,  the  Anointed,  the  Light  that  shines  in  the  Darkness,  the 
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Abode  of  God,  the  Saviour  ................  The  groat  hymn  t9  Frana  in 

Frasna  Chapter  2,  fully  bears  the  high  estimation  put  on  this   prin- 
ciple by  Sri  Madhva." 


11  This  Upanishad  contains  twelve  verses.  But  Sri  Madhva 
reads  the'karikas,  passing  under  the  name  of  Gaudupada,  as  part  of 
the  text  itself." 

APPENDIX  III. 

Extracts  from  "  Origin  of  the  Bhakti  Doctrine  "  in  the  -Indianr 
Messenger"  "  ...............  there  were  several  persons  bearing  the 

name  of  Krishna  in  Indian  tradition,  and  their  histories  have 
become  coalesced  into  one  by  a  process  well-known  to  students 
of  history.  This  Krishna  of  the  Mahabharrta  war,  the  statesman 
and  philosopher,  seems  to  be  a  different  person  from  the  child  of 
Yasoda,  the  Darling  of  Gokula.  It  is  not  only  the  European  scholars 
who  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  but  Sri  Madhvacharya,  the  founder 
of  the  Dvaita  school  of  Vedanla,  has  come  to  a  somewhat  similar 
conclusion,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Chandogyopani&had,,  he 
states  that  there  ware  two  Kirshnas,  both  curiously  having  a  mother 
called  Devaki.  I  quote  the  following  from  his  commentary  (See 
Sacred  Books  of  the  Hindus,  Chhandogya  Upanishad,  (page  242.) 
'There  was  an  avatara  of  the  Lord  called,  Mahidasa,  just  aa  an 
avatara  was  called  Krishna.  Now  curiously  enough,  both  these 
names  occur  in  this  Upanishad,  Mahidasa  in  this  chapter  and  Krishna 
Devakiputra  in  the  next  chapter.  These,  however,  do  not  refer  to 
the  avataras,  but  to  different  persons/ 

"It  is,  clear,  therefore,  that  the  wo^hip  of  the  child  Krishna 
is  anew  phase,  grafted  on  the  ancient  Krishna  Suit  and  brought  from 
outside  :  either  from  the  Christians  of  the  North-  Western  Provinces 
(Bactria)  or  from  the  Nestorian  monks  who  ha<4,  settled  in  the 
Western  coast  of  India;  and  near  whose  raonastry  t£  St.  Thome, 
Bamanaja  was  born  and  received  his  education.  ° 

APPENDIX  IV. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  C.  N.  Krlshnaswhmi  Iyer's 
Sri  Madhva  &  Madhvaism. 

"The  faith  is  Vaishnavism  "  SadVaMhanvism,  as  the 
Jfadhvas  love  to  call  it,  so  as  todistinguieh  it  from  the  Sri  Vaishnavism. 


>f  Raraanuj^  ......  Being  founded,  as  all  post-Buddhistic  faiths  are,p<rr, 

logic  and  grammar,    the   Dvaita  philosophy  starts  with   a  fivefold 
hypothesis  ............  The  Dvaita  hypothesis,  therefore,  repudiates   in 

unmistakable  terms,  the  Monism   of  Sankara  and  modified   Dualism 
,m$nuja.    The  hypothesles  like  so  many  others  of  its  kind,  may 
e  day  clash  with  scientific  facts  and  conclusions   but     human  in. 
uity  is  infinite  and  inconsistencies  will  no  doubt   be  explained 
[ay  if  people  are  earnest  about  saving  the  system." 

"Few  among  the  Indian  faiths  have  cared  to'be  so    rig6rously 
ical.    The  thirst  for  eternal  peace  of  the  troubled  human   soul, 
indeed,  from  very  early  times,  been  solved  in  India,  by  a  belief 
debtor-creditor  system  of  karma.    The  exposition  of  this  system 
n  previous  times  been  based  on  an  assumption  that  it  is  possible 
I  souls  to  attain  eternal  bliss  sooner  or  later,   when  the  debtor's 
of  each  soul's  account  should  show  Zero.    Madhva  now  comple- 
!&  the  symmetry  of  ic  by  another  equally  rational  and  possible, 
ough  cruel  and  in  human,  assumption  that  the  creditor-side  might 
LSO  show  Zero  the  more  easily  because  there  were  candidates  enough 
»r  eternal  hell  in  the  persecutors  of  the  new  faith." 

"  One  more  doctrinal  point  deserves  to  be  noticed  because,  so 
rfar  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  other  Indian  faith  shows  its  like  at  all 
events  in  the  term  in  which  it  is  presented,   that,   namely,  which 
declares  that  there  t*  wo  salvation  possible  frr  man  except  through 
Vdyu,,  the  son  of  Vishnu.    The  genesis  of  this  doctrine  is   hard  to 
come  at  .........  "  rf 

"  In  the  rules  of  individual  and  social  "fife,  so  far  as  religion 
influences  them,  the  sect,  like  many  another  of  those  or  succeeding 
times,  has,  consciously  or  otherwise,  drifted  towards  the  Puranas 
though,  sure  enoujjjl  professing  the  highest  regard  for  the  Smtis, 
and  Storitis.  JWhefact  is  that,  during  the  long  course  of  our 
\JI 


neglected  the  higher  and  eternal  teachings   of 
the  Sruti  and  swore  foolishly  by  the  lower  and  temporary  ritualistic 
.nd  caste  ideals  of  the  timritis  and  Puranas  '  and  this  fully  accounts 
or  our  downfall/    If  this  is  a  fact,  then  Ma^hvaism  shares  it  as  fully 
i  any  other  sect." 

"The  uncompromising  hatred  discovered  by  Sri  Vaishnavas  m 
regard  to  the  God  Siva,  whom  many  among  them  would  not  so  much 


•  *• 

via 


*s  here  named,  was  happily  avoided  by  Madhva  though  by  procl 
the  supreme  Deity  of  Vishnu,  he  was  forced   to   assign   an 
pface  to  this  God  in  his  system."  ; 

"  How  he  would  have  behaved  if  he  had  had  royal  patro  &&  * 
help  him  or  how  his  successors  would  have  behaved  if  the  persectn  "*  ~ 
had  begun  afber  his  departure,  we  cannot  telK  But  coming  as  it  \ 
in  his  own  time  and  before  the  faith  had  definitely  shaped  itself  a 
received  its  finishing  touches,  we  have  strong  'reasons  to  believe  ^ 
contributed  in  no  smatt  measure  to  the  inclusion  of  Manimfr  ' 
doctrine.    It  would  doubtless  have  been  exceedingly  magnanimot^ 
of  Madhva  to  have  spared    the    personality   of  the    Founder    o 
Advaitism,  who  had  had  no  hand  whatever  in  the  persecution >,* 

"  Madhvaism  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  Neo-Hinduisit  I 
that  it  can  be  gasped  by  the  meanest  believer,  there  being  but  IflJ 
of  Occultism  or  Esoteiicism 'about  it/'  %  \ 

"  The  system  therefore  is,  on  the  dogmatic  as  well  as 
cal  side,  Po»it ive>  terribly  positive." 

"  In  all  cases  of  living  faiths,  of  which  Madhvaism 
orthodox,  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  brought  up,  feel  shockeo 
when  their  cherished  beliefs  are  touched  with  intent  to  be  '  cup  up  ( 
and  professed  thelogians  have  always  raised  a   cry  of  horror   when 
religion  is  treated    like  any   other  institution.    They  are    afraid 
that  i£  for  instance,  a  particular  doctrine  of  a  Guru  is  shown  to  have 
been  adopted  from  a  previously  known  source,  the    Guru   loses    his 
divinity,  and  his  systa££,  its  revealed  nature.    They  call    him    un- 
godly who  rejects  absurd  miracles.    They  never  bring  themselves 
to  agree  that  in  the  case  of  Madhva,  it  is  gJoi'j^ enough  for  him   to 
have  composed  the  works  that  he    has    left  beti'ud,  and    that  bis 
t  divine '  nature  and  his  greatness    will  not  b'    o.jg  whit  Ijas,  for 
the  total  rejection   of  all   the  miracles  associt^ed^ith  his^nftme., 
He  has  been  able  to  pour  old    wiuo  into   a  new   bottle   without j 
breaking  it,  and  that  is  divinity  enough  for  any  teacher/'  ! 

"But  when  all  1,9^ said,  the  fact  remains  that  Madbvaismj 
is  one  of  the  most  living  of  Indian  faiths  and  is  happily  freei 
from  those  abominations  connected  with  the  North  Indian 
Vaasbuavism  of  Cfaaitanya  Vallabha  or  others/1 
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